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endurable because it sprang from laudable motives.
From the beginning the associates of Notre Dame had
answered their critics that if God had no hand in the
matter of Montreal, if it was a human invention, then
it would not endure. But it did endure in spite of
everything; endured in spite of the lack of resources,
in spite of the Bishop of Angers who was still opposed
to the departure of the Sisters of Mercy of St. Joseph,
in spite of those who insisted that the hospital of Ville
Marie should be taken over by the Augustines of
Quebec, in spite of governors who became more and
more ill disposed to this "place of which so much is
heard and which is in itself so little.5* Soon the first
Sulpicians, chosen some weeks before his death by M.
Olier, came to minister to the needs of the soul and
shortly after three nuns whose departure from La
Fleche had provoked a riot finally arrived there, "pre-
pared in their souls to suffer martyrdom at the hands
of the Iroquois."

Even now the people of Montreal were not at the
end of their difficulties. They were united like brothers
and the practice of the most austere virtues counter-
balanced human weaknesses, yet they still had to suffer
from envy and suspicion. In these words the missionary
Vimont described the events which he himself wit-
nessed: "The plans which are undertaken for the glory
of Jesus Christ in this country are conceived in pain
and suffering, pursued among obstacles, and achieved
in patience."

What was to be done when even the ecclesiastical
authorities seemed persuaded that the church of Ville
Marie and the priests of Saint Sulpice were an obstacle
"to the well-being of religion," when the apostolic vicar